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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in Millions of $U.S. Exchange Rate - One Lilangeni 
Unless Otherwise Indicated Equals $1.50 (See Note Below) 


(Swaziland's FY is April 1 to March 31) 
Item 
Foreign Trade 
Exports 
Sugar 
Wood Pulp 
Iron Ore 


Imports 


Balance of Trade 


Employment (in Thousands) 


Tourism 
(number of tourists in 
thousands ) 98.9 103.5 120.0* 


PY 73/176 FY 74/15 FY 15/76 
Government Finance 


Government Revenue 42.9 60.3 86.4 
Recurrent Expenditures 36.2 39.9 51.0 


Capital Budget 24.0 3729 


NOTE: In September 1974, Swaziland issued its own currency, 
the Lilangeni (plural, Emalangeni), which is equal in value to 
and fully convertible with the South African Rand. During the 
past year, the exchange rate between the Rand/Emalangeni and 
the Dollar has varied between $1.43=E1.00 and $1.50=E1.00. 


For the sake of convenience, dollar figures in this table were 
converted on the basis of $1.50=E/R1.00. 


*Preliminary estimate. 
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SUMMARY 


Swaziland is a small country, the second smallest in Africa, 
but it has a healthy, diversified economy that offers a num- 
ber of opportunities for American investors and businessmen. 
The country's prosperity in recent years has been due to the 
Sugar boom, but Swaziland also produces and exports important 
quantities of wood and wood pulp, iron ore, asbestos, citrus 
fruit and canned foods. The tourist industry, largely depen- 
dent on South African visitors, has also been an important 
asset to the economy. Assuming reasonable political stabil- 
ity in southern Africa, Swaziland's economic prospects are 
excellent. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Agriculture and Forestry 


While Swaziland's economy is relatively diversified, agriculture 
is clearly the single most important sector. There are two 
distinct types of agriculture; the traditional, in which about 
three-fourths of the Swazi citizens live, mostly by cattle 
raising and the subsistence cultivation of maize (corn), and the 
modern, which provides wage employment for over 37 percent of 
the modern sector workforce and which produces the valuable 
export crops on which Swaziland's recent prosperity depends. 


Sugar is by far Swaziland's most valuable agricultural crop. 
Sugar is grown in two regions in the lowveld area of eastern 
Swaziland -- in the north, around Mhlume near the Komati and 
Umbeluzi Rivers, and in the south near Big Bend, around the 
Usutu River. In each of these areas, there are about 25,000 
acres of cane fields, all completely irrigated. Since cane 
growing started in 1958, production has steadily expanded and 
the two mills, at Mhlume and Big Bend, produced just under 
200,000 tons of sugar in 1974. All but about 15,000 tons was 
exported, earning Swaziland about $65 million in foreign 
exchange. The U.S. imported about 40,000 tons of Swazi sugar 
in 1974. About one-fifth of the Swazi wage-earning workforce 
is employed in the sugar industry and many more depend on it 
for their livelihood. 


Swaziland also has other important agricultural products. The 
Usutu Forest, the second largest man-made forest in the world, 
containing 130,000 acres (55 million in trees), produced about 
150,000 tons of wood pulp for export in 1974. Peak Timbers 
and Swaziland Plantations, in the northwest, produce a variety 
of wood products, including saw logs and mine timber. Cotton 
growing is expanding rapidly (15,000 metric tons of seed cot- 
ton were grown in 1974), and citrus exports in 1974 were 
2,242,000 cases. Swaziland has also become an important pine- 
apple growing country, Since Libby's took over a pineapple 
canning factory in the Malkerns Valley several years ago, and 
further expansion is planned. 
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At present, the Swazi subsistence farmers in the traditional 
sector have only a small share in these lucrative agro- 
indusv.ries, but the government is actively encouraging rural 
development and hopes, with the assistance being provided by 
USAID, the U.K., the UNDP and other donors, to bring the 
Swazi smallholder into the market economy. 


Industry 


Swaziland's major industrial plants are involved in process- 
ing agricultural products. These include the two sugar mills 
at Mhlume and Big Bend, the Usutu Pulp Mill at Bunya, the saw 
mills near Piggs Peak, and Libby's canning factory near 
Malkerns. The country is also developing a significant num- 
ber of light industries, centered at the Matsapha Industrial 
Park, near Manzini. These include a cotton gin, a brewery, 
two knitwear factories, a cement company, furniture factories 
and a number of warehouses and workshops. In addition, a 
textile factory is due to open this year in Nhlangano, in 
southern Swaziland, anda plant to turn the waste from the 
fruit canning factory into pelletized cattle feed has just 
opened in Malkerns. In April 1975, it was announced that a 
Finnish Company, SALORA, will set up a factory in Swaziland 
to manufacture 20,000 - 30,000 TV sets a year for sale in 
various African countries, including South Africa. 


The Government of Swaziland actively encourages foreign 
investment, and the National Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion of Swaziland (NIDCS) is prepared to assist potential 
foreign investors in feasibility research, local liaison and 
coordination, factory construction and financial aid. 


Mining 


The mining industry has made important contributions to the 
economic development of Swaziland and is still of vital im- 
portance to the economy. The Swaziland Railroad, which now 
carries most of the country's exports to the port of Lourenco 
Margues, was built to transport iron ore from Anglo-American's 
mine at Ngwenya, near the South African border, to Mozambique. 
In 1974. two million tons of ore worth more than $18 million 
traveled this road on their way to Japan. Asbestos has been 
and continues to be another very important product. The mine 
at Havelock, which opened in 1939, produced 37,000 tons of 
fibre worth about $7.5 million in 1974. This mine is now 40 
percent owned by the Swazi nation and is one of the largest 
employers in the country, with a payroll of over 2,000. 
Reserves are expected to last at least eight more years. 


Although the deposits of iron ore and asbestos may soon be 

exhausted, Swaziland also has huge reserves of coal, estimated 
at 200 million tons of mineable reserves. Most is bituminous, 
with some anthracite. At present, Anglo-American operates one 
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colliery, producing about 150,000 tons a year, but production 
is likely to increase significantly during the next few years. 
Swaziland also has deposits of kaolin, barytes and other min- 
erals which she is anxious to exploit. 


Tourism 


Tourism has become an important contributor to the Swazi 
economy. Since 1968, a complex of hotels and motels has been 
created in the beautiful Ezulweni Valley between Mbabane and 
ManZini, including a gambling casino, two Holiday Inns and a 
Chinese Hotel/Restaurant. The government is trying to encour- 
age the development of additional first-class tourist facili- 
ties in other parts of the country. Tourism not only brings 
in foreign exchange but also provides employment for many 
Swazis who would otherwise have difficulty in finding work. 


Foreign Trade 


Thanks to its profitable export industries, Swaziland has had 
a positive balance of payments since independence (1968). 
1974 was a particularly good year. Exports in 1974 increased 
a remarkable 66 percent in value over 1973, to a total of 
about $180 million. 


Sugar exports alone earned about $65 million and wood pulp 
more than $45 million. Swaziland also exported more than 
$1 million worth of the following products in 1974: 


Iron Ore 1 
Asbestos 

Wood and Wood Products 

Citrus Fruit (Fresh) 

Meat and Meat Products 

Canned Fruits 

Cotton 

Molasses 
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Imports also increased, but much more slowly, by 16.8 percent 
over 1973, to a total of about $114 million. Most of this 
rise was due to higher prices, particularly of petroleum 
products. Thus, Swaziland had a positive balance of trade in 
1974 of about $68 million, a record high. Data are not 
available to present a complete balance of payments analysis. 


Approximately 80 percent of Swaziland's exports go out through 
the port of Lourenco Marques in Mozambique; Swaziland has no 
direct railroad link with South Africa. By contrast, 90 
percent of the country's imports come from or through South 
Africa. The major imports are machinery and transport equip- 
ment (23.8 percent), general manufactured goods (16 percent) 
and fuels and lubricants (10.7 percent). 





Finance 


In the past few years, the government has begun to play a 
much more active role in the financial life of the country. 
The government now owns a 40 percent share of the country's 
two commercial banks, Standard Bank Swaziland, Ltd., and 
Barclay's. The Swaziland Monetary Authority, established 
last year, manages the new currency, the Emalangeni, issued 
in September 1974, and supervises the activities of the com- 
mercial banks. A national provident fund and a national in- 
surance company have been created to help mobilize domestic 
savings. Although Swaziland has remained in the Southern 
African Customs Union and the Rand Monetary Area, it is ac- 
guiring the tools to play a more independent financial role. 
The healthy state of the government's finances have helped 
this trend. 


The Budget 


In his budget speech on March 25, 1975, the Minister of 
Finance painted a rosy picture. Government revenue in 

FY 75/76 (April 1, 1975 - March 31, 1976) is estimated at 
E57.6 million (about $86 million) compared to E40.2 million 
in FY 74/75 (about $60 million). This increased income will 
come primarily from the sugar export levy, which will yield 
about $30 million to the Treasury in FY 75/76. Other impor- 


tant sources of revenue are the Income Tax on major companies 
(33 percent) and Customs and Excise Duties. 


Net recurrent expenditures for FY 75/76 are estimated at E34 
million (about $51 million), leaving E23.5 million (about 
$35 million) for capital transfers. Of this amount, E9.5 
million (about $14.3 million) was transferred to the Capital 
Fund to finance new development projects, and E13.9 million 


(about $20 million) was placed in the General Revenue Reserve 
Fund. 


Development Projects 


For FY 75/76, Swaziland has budgeted just under $40 million 

for capital expenditures. About half of this sum will come 
from local sources, both new money allocated from this year's 
budget and carryovers from previous years. The remainder 
consists of loans and grants from foreign donors. The follow- 
ing major development projects are scheduled for implementation. 


1. Industrial Development. Swaziland is very interested in 
pushing industrial development and plans to spend more than 
$5 million on a variety of projects in FY 75/76. $750,000 
has been allocated to pay for pre-investment studies for a 
third sugar area, which would be capable of increasing the 
country's production to 300,000 tons a year. Significant 
sums have also been earmarked to support the development of 
small scale industries and tourism. The National Industrial 
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Development Corporation has been allocated more than $2 
million to facilitate foreign investment and additional sums 


will be used to finance studies concerning the thermal power 
station and increased coal mining. 


2. Road Building. In April 1975, the World Bank approved a 
loan of $7 million to finance the paving of two roads con- 
necting important agricultural areas with the railroad. The 
government also intends to spend an additional $2.5 million 
on the improvement of other major highways. 


3. Agricultural Development. More than $7 million will be 
spent on a variety of agricultural projects, including live- 
stock development and disease control, and crop and land 
development. 


4. Water and Sewerage Project. The World Bank has provided 
a loan of $3.5 million for new urban water and sewerage proj- 
ects which will be implemented over the next three years. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S. 


Although Swaziland is. a small country, it offers profitable 
opportunities for U.S. investors and businessmen. Since 
Swaziland is a member of both the Southern African Customs 
Union (with South Africa, Lesotho and Botswana) and the Rand 
Monetary Area, factories in Swaziland have free access to the 
20 million people in this market. At the same time, inves- 
tors in Swaziland have the possibility of selling their prod- 
ucts in other African countries. Swaziland is also signatory 
to the Lomé Convention with the EEC, thereby acquiring for 
its exports a special place in the European market. 


A number of important new development projects are being dis- 
cussed. These include: 


A_ Luxury Class Hotel. Swaziland already has an impressive 
group of hotels and motels, including the Royal Swazi Spa and 
Casino, in the Ezulwini Valley between Mbabane and Manzini. 
The government is looking for an international hotel company 
to establish another, similar hotel, either in this area or 
elsewhere in Swaziland. 


The Third Sugar Area. As indicated above, Swaziland is now 
studying the possibility of creating a third major sugar area 
that would increase annual production to about 300,000 tons a 
year. Feasibility studies should be completed by June 1975. 
If the project is approved, the total cost of the land devel- 
opment work, water storage facilities, and the new sugar mill 
is estimated at about $100 million. 
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The Thermal Power Project. The Swazi authorities are now 
discussing with the South African Government and the World 
Bank the creation of a large thermal power station. Present 
plans call for the initial installation of two 100-megawatt 
generators which would be powered by Swaziland's extensive 
coal deposits. Most of the electricity generated would be 
sold to South Africa until Swaziland's needs expand suffi- 
ciently to absorb the full output of the station. If this 
project gets underway, it will offer important export oppor- 
tunities to U.S. engineering firms and suppliers. 


An International Airport. Swaziland is considering the 
construction of a new international airport to replace the 
outmoded facility at Matsapha. An exhaustive study has been 
prepared by Netherlands Airport Consultants, financed by the 
African Development Bank. This project, if implemented, is 
expected to cost about $25 million. 


The prospects for direct export sales by American companies 
in Swaziland are less promising. Most of the local whole- 
salers and retailers are subsidiaries of South African or 
British companies, or have long established links with South 
African importers. Nevertheless, several important local 
companies, such as those in the sugar industry, buy substan- 


tial quantities of capital equipment directly from U.S. firms. 
As Swaziland continues to develop, the opportunities for 

sales of American products, either directly or through South 
African middlemen, will increase. 








